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CHECK ./ THE ADVANTAGES OF 


ITHACA 


for Research 
Administration 
Editing & Publishing 
Manufacturing 
Sales 


We 
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@ Through Cornell University, Ithaca 


offers the finest research facilities in the North- 

; , P Research - Several hundred commercial and industrial projects 
east. This, coupled with its central location are carried on each year by Cornell University through its research 
specialists in the Chemistry Department (shown above), the En- 
gineering College, the Veterinary College, the College of Home 
water, makes Ithaca a city of exceptional op- Economics, and the New York State College of Agriculture. These 

projects include research in air conditioning, radio transmission, 
portunities for manufacturing and for research chemical and foundry processes, business management, household 


: ; equipment, farm management, farm crops and animals, and many 
and sales organizations. other subjects. 


and accessibility by rail, truck or bus, air, and 


Administration and Sales - Many large bus- Manufacturing ¢ The Therm-Electric Meters Building (shown above), 
inesses have chosen Ithaca as the location for home of Ithaca’s newest industry, was recently erected for Professor P. M. 
their executive offices. These include the G.L.F. Lincoln of Cornell University by Ithaca Enterprises, Inc. Other Ithaca fac- 
(below), largest purchasing cooperative in the tories produce adding machines, power drive chains, shot guns, leather hand- 
U. S.; New York State Electric and Gas Corp.; bags, mechanical stokers, salt, and cement. Engraving, printing, and mailing 
the American Agriculturist; and several pub- facilities are excellent. An adequate supply of skilled and semi-skilled labor 
lishing houses. Our central location is ideal for for most machine operations, catalogued as to trade is available through the 
administration, and for training sales organiza- New York State Employment Service located in Ithaca. 

tions all necessary facilities are available. * 


If you are considering establishing a manufacturing 
plant, decentralizing, setting up a marketing unit, 
carrying on research, or opening a sales office, we invite 
you to look into the advantages Ithaca has to offer. 
Many desirable manufacturing locations are available, 
as well as ample office space and competent help. We 
will be glad to consider your problem without obliga- 
tion. 


ITHACA ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


211 EAST SENECA STREET, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


A non-profit corporation organized to promote and 
assist in the development of the city of Ithaca. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


The Secretary Speaks 


Welcome 


The new secretary of the Ag 
College, John P. Hertel who is 
taking the place of the late 
O. W. Smith, is fully settled in 
his office in Roberts Hall and is 
ready to come to the aid of 
troubled students. Dr. Hertel 
took his undergraduate work at 
Cornell and majored in Agricul- 
tural Economics in which he 
later earned his degree. Previous 
to his appointment as Secretary, 
he was working as an assistant 
in Farm Management. 

The Cornell Countryman joins 
with students in both Ag and 
Home Ec in bidding Dr. Hertel 
welcome and wishes him success 
and happiness in his new work. 


Home Economics welcome the 

Class of ’42 to their class rooms 
and campus. Each of you who enters 
the college has been given the master 
key to a great house of knowledge. 
On registration day you enter the 
front door. After that day the respon- 
sibility for climbing to higher levels 
rests on your shoulders. Guides and 
guide posts are provided. Unless you 
make inquiries and look into nooks 
and crannies on your own initiative 
however you may miss many interest- 
ing points that could contribute to 
your success. Beware of the slides 
that lead downward for these have 
been greased with lack of interest, 
procrastination, and neglect. Return 
by these routes is difficult. 

The Secretary’s office serves as an 
information booth. Here you may ob- 
tain directions on how to reach your 
destination or advice and help when 
you get into difficulty. 


Te Colleges of Agriculture and 


Those of us who were undergradu- 
ates when O. W. Smith was Secretary 
have had many occasions to be thank- 
ful for his advice. Having entered 
with a deficiency in foreign langauge 
it was not long after my entrance to 
Cornell in 1930 that I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet “O. W.”, as we affec- 
tionately called him. I wanted to take 
Spanish which someone had told me 
was easier than the other langauges. 
“O.W.” laid the case before me and 
tried to show how French or German 
would be more helpful. Being an ob- 
stinate freshman I held out for Span- 
ish and obtained permission to take it. 





By J. P. Hertel 


As a graduate student I wished many 
times that I had taken French instead. 
IS personal incident is meant only 
to point out the way this office 
tries to serve students. In most cases 
the student himself makes the decision 
and whether right or wrong, time 
alone will tell. It will be a long time 
before I can hope to know the stu- 
dents as “O.W.” did. You can help me 
by coming in and frankly laying your 
problems before me. Many of them 
will be the same as I had as an under- 
graduate. Perhaps you can take ad- 
vantage of my experience and the mis- 
takes I made. 
You will find the other people in 
this office also willing to help you. All 
of us are part of the Office of Resident 





Instruction. Dr. Betten is Dean of 
the University Faculty and Direc- 
tor of Resident Instruction. He has 
the many administrative responsibili- 
ties which arise in connection with 
the teaching staff. Professor Gibson 
you will meet in the Orientation 
course. He is particularly interested 
in your vocational problems. Profes- 
sor Guise has charge of admissions, 
so many of you have already met or 
corresponded with him. Any problems 
that arise in connection with your 
curriculum and scholastic standing I 
should be glad to talk over with you. 
All of the student records are kept 
in this office and Mrs. Hutchings has 
charge of these. She can give you in- 
formation in regard to them. 

Most of your classes will be large 
and your contacts with the teaching 


staff are inevitably impersonal. In 
spite of this your professors are inter- 
ested in you as an individual especially 
if you have difficuity in doing the 
work. 


If I may cite another personal illus- 
tration you will see what I mean. 
English “got me down” at first just as 
it will many of you. After getting less 
than seventy on several of my themes 
I spoke to my instructor who happened 
to be Professor Tenney. He invited 
me to call at his home that evening 
and there he talked over my difficul- 
ties with me. It turned out that most 
of the trouble was caused by a lack 
of knowledge of some of the simple 
and fundamental rules of spelling and 
punctuation. He wrote these out for 
me and I tried to apply them. That 
was the end of the serious difficulties 
with that course. Needless to say 
you can make yourself exceedingly ob- 
noxious by hounding your instructor 
or professor too much. One or two 
brief conferences at his convenience 
however may serve to put you on the 
right track. 


NE of the most valuable assets a 

student in this institution can 
possess is a purpose. A purpose for 
which he is willing to make sacrifices. 
Usually these sacrifices will consist 
of foregoing pleasurable experiences 
for work. You will be surprised at 
the number of handicaps hard work 
can offset. 


Every effort will be made to help 
you “find yourself” during your fresh- 
man year. Some of you will later de- 
sire to revise your plan. The neces- 
sities for such revisions should never 
serve as an excuse for not formulating 
your own aims early in life. 


These colleges were founded for a 
purpose, namely to serve the needs of 
agriculture and home economics. This 
has been carried out first by research 
work which uncovered new facts and 
interpreted old ones. These facts have 
then been made available to farmers, 
their wives and children, through 
training here on the campus and by 
means of the extension programs. Be- 
cause these colleges stuck to their pur- 
pose and met a real need they have 
grown. Since you came here for 
training part of your purpose must be 
to serve agriculture or home econom- 
ics. It is a worth while foundation 
from which you can begin to build your 
life work. Study yourself, make the 
most of your personal talents, stick 
to your broad purpose, and you too 
will grow and prosper. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































To Fit the Needs of All 


NOHO ORE THAN two thousand persons each year study agriculture and 
, fivg| related subjects at Cornell University. They attend the New York 
er t State College of Agriculture, one of the eight colleges that make up 
bz) the University. These students are mainly residents of New York 
State, though all regions of the United States are represented, as well as many 
other countries. 


Most of these students enroll in the regular four year course which leads 
to the bachelor’s degree. Others take the two-year course which does not yield 
a degree but gives specialized training in farm subjects; however, students who 
make excellent records in the two-year course may transfer to the four-year group 
and thus become candidates for the degree. 


Admittance to either of these courses depends on graduation from a high 
school, college preparatory school, or agricultural high school. 


The Winter Courses 


Students in the 12-week Winter Courses do not need to have a high-school 
education, nor do they need to take entrance examinations. If they are at least 
18 years of age, and even if they have gone no further than the eighth grade they 
may enter the Winter Courses of condensed and practical instruction. There is 
no upper age limit. 


These courses are planned for those who can go to school at no other time. 
Men and women, young, middle-aged, or old, who have special interests and can 


benefit from the training, may enroll. 


The winter courses start November 2, 1938 and end February 10, 1939. 


For a detailed announcement and an application blank, write to 


JOHN P. HERTEL, Secretary 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 


Just a reminder: Cornell’s Farm and Home Week is February 13-18, 1939. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


These Foolstudents 


for a couple of years in the 

University orchards and natur- 
ally was, to a large extent, in contact 
with the men working on the Univer- 
sity farms. During that time I was 
lead to believe that foolstudent was 
one word, and it was not until. after 
I had had a course called Orientation 
that I learned that this word could be 
at least hyphenated. At that time I 
could not see why these men had 
adopted this viewpoint, but after one 
semester of laboratory work with the 
incoming freshman class, I began to 
realize why this was quite a common 
opinion among them. 

During my first afternoon as an 
assistant in a pruning laboratory, I 
heard a terrific crash and an agonized 
yell followed by a round of hearty 
laughter. Needless to say I was quite 
startled and ran over to see what had 
disturbed the peace of that sunny 
winter afternoon. In the midst of 
the pile of pruning brush sat one of 
my freshmen proteges with a sheep- 
ish grin on his face. It seemed that 
he had just learned that it is impos- 
sible to sit on the same limb that he 
was sawing without disastrous re- 
sults. In subsequent laboratories 
history repeated itself three more 
times showing that this is not a rare 
occurrence. Late years, however, I 
must have become hardened, because 
this crash followed by an agonized 
howl seldom makes me blink an eye. 
I'll admit that occasionally violent 
thoughts run through my mind about 
the futility of it all—this higher educa- 
tion— and remembrance of that word 
“foolstudent” becomes again quite 
vivid. Nevertheless self-education is 
a wonderful thing, and I can assure 
you that I have never seen the same 
student repeat the stunt of sitting on 
a limb and placidly sawing it off. 

The day of the pocket knife and 
the “Spit and Whittle Clubs” seems 
to have gone long before the present 
generation of students came to bat. 
This fact is evident in the grafting 
laboratories. A budding or grafting 
knife is razor-sharp, and such “labs” 
for me mean a bloody ordeal accom- 
panied by much bandaging. Would 
you believe that a man could be 
clumsy enough to cut himself severely 
three times in one two-hour “lab” 
period? It happened this past year. 
Occasionally I have found it necessary 
to bandage cuts for the demonstrating 
professor. I well remember one pro- 
fessor who managed to cut at least 
one of his fingers in nearly every 


Bis I began college I worked 





By Earl Savage 


grafting “lab.” This may or may not 
have been done purposely, but it cer- 
tainly seemed to be a part of the dem- 
onstration. After several repetitions 
on seeing him pick up a knife, I auto- 
matically reached for the roll of band- 
age. 

IHE excuses that I have listened 

to for absences at eight o’clock 
lecture quizzes have been many and 
terrible. The policy in this elemen- 
tary course has been for several years 
to give fifteen minute surprise exams 
to make the student keep up with 
his work, insure his being there on 





time, and give him a multiple chance 
to make a good grade rather than have 
his mark based on a prelim or two and 
the final exam. All in all it has proved 
to be a good policy. Those students 
who “are just going to college” how- 
ever, often attempt to play a guessing 
game with the professor in charge. 
They sleep the morning that there is 


likely not to be an exam and are- 


present when there is one. Students 
are not always psychic. Occasionally 
there are slip-ups, and a quizz is 
missed. Then wild excuses begin. 

Perhaps the most unusual was that 
of the student who testified that in 
pruning a large apple tree he had 
fallen and hit the ground so hard 
that it deafened him; deafened him 
so severely, in fact, that he could not 
hear his alarm clock the next morning. 
How could he be expected to be pres- 
ent at an eight o’clock. I accepted 
the excuse on its originality. 

Answers to exam questions furnish 
a never-ending source of amusement 
to those who grade them. I have a 
few choice contributions of the past 
year that may prove most edifying. 
These statements are taken directly 
from the exam papers: 

“Cultivation is practiced to make 
it more comfortable for the roots.” 
Somehow I can just picture those roots 
of an old apple tree stretching out in 
a deep sandy loam for an afternoon’s 
nap. 

“Flit is our best known contact 


insecticide.” This certainly proves 
that “it pays to advertise.” In his 
moment of despair this student 
reached for the Flit and saved the day. 

“The pear is shaped like a rain- 
drop.” I certainly would like to see 
the locality of pear-shaped raindrops. 
It involves such problems of surface 
tension phenomena that even the 
physicist could well take heed. 

“Certified trees are the offspring of 
trees that have taken prizes.” I 
haven’t a very clear picture of a re- 
nowned horticulturist pinning a rib- 
bon on the throbbing breast of some 
gallant young tree, but perhaps it 
could be done. 

“The ‘June Drop’ is a promising 
new variety of apples that ripens in 
early June.” Nurserymen take heed. 

“Dynamite prevents the spread of 
disease among the trees when used 
as a fertilizer, but do not use too much 
as it will burn out all the minerals in 
the soil.” This last is beyond my 
ken; I have no explanation. 


N IMPRESSIVE incident occurred 

in the second year of my assist- 
antship. One night when I was fin- 
ishing some work, a rather immature 
freshman, who this very year marched 
in solemn pomp as a graduate of Cor- 
nell, came into the laboratory. He 
reminded me of a whipped puppy the 
way he walked in and said very nerv- 
ously, “Do you take late reports?” (It 
was all of three hours late.) 

“Why sure,” I said. “Why not?” 

“IT thought maybe you wouldn’t, but 
the boys said you were a kind of good 
sort of an old fool so I brought it 
around,” he blurted out, handed me 
the report, and left the room before I 
could recover from my surprise. 

Almost immediately that non-hy- 
phenated word foolstudent again vivid- 
ly came to mind to be instantly fol- 
lowed by the thought foolassistant.. 
(I hyphenated these words through 
pure conceit.) However, that may be, 
some three and one-half years later, 
I chanced to hear this same nervous, 
immature freshman, then a dignified 
senior, talk before a group of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five people many of 
them years older than himself. He 
showed plenty of confidence in him- 
self. I marvelled at what had been 
accomplished in that short time. Per- 
haps this College of Agriculture isn’t 
so bad after all, even though it is made 
up of fool-students, fool-assistants,— 
and remarkably intelligent profes- 
sors. (The last is necessary because I 
am still a student.) 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































SAD solemn eyed cow gazed 
A wistfully at a choice titbit 

across the fence. Slowly she 
stretched out her neck over the fence 
and down toward the succulent bit 
of grass. Suddenly her neck jerked 
up, she did a hasty about-face, nearly 
fell over herself in the maneuver, and 
beat a rapid retreat. At a safe dis- 
tance she paused to consider the in- 
nocent looking strand of wire with 
utter horror and dismay. It was her 
first acquaintance with the electric 
fence. 


Electric fence is a rather unique 
and unusual application of electricity. 
The shock you get, and generally don’t 
want, when you accidently stick your 
finger into a light socket, is just the 
thing desired in the case of the elec- 
tric fence. Bare wires are strung 
around the lot in place of the ordin- 
ary fence and charged with electri- 
city to give the animals a shock if 
they touch the fence in trying to 
reach over or through it. Results 
have proved so satisfactory that there 
are now between 50,000 and 100,000 
electric fence systems in use. Despite 
this, there has been a surprising lack 
of information on the subject, and the 
conflicting claims of various manu- 
facturers have confused the whole 
subject. Professor Riley of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing at Cornell is working with the 
electric fence now. His research has 
given answers to many of the ques- 
tions of the farmer who wishes to use 
this newest electric servant. 


Electricity for the electric fence 
systems is generally supplied by either 
a battery or from a power line. It is 
common belief that battery systems 
are safer than the systems run from 
the 110 volt power line. There is no 
real justification for this belief, and it 
is quite true that improperly con- 
structed battery systems may be dan- 
gerous, 


However, electric fences are not as 
dangerous as they might seem, and 
there is perhaps, a tendency of pub- 
lic officials to over-emphasize their 
danger. Of the thousands of electric 
fences in use, only a few fatalities 
have ever been reported and these 
have been due largely to the use of 
homemade controllers. 


ONTROLLING devices fall in two 
C general classes, those which main- 
tain a constant charge on the fence, 
and those that charge the fence only 


at intermittent intervals. With the 
constant charge type only a small 
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Hot Wires 


By Robert Spence 39 


current may be used, however, with an 
intermittent type a current three 
times as large may be used. It is not 
yet known which of the two methods 
furnishes the most effective means of 
restraining the animals or which will 
furnish the maximum of safety, and 
at the same time check the animals. 


The maximum current used by the 
continuous current systems is eight 
thousandths of an ampere. The in- 
termittent systems in which the cur- 
rent flows one tenth of a second each 
second, have a maximum current of 
twenty-five thousandths of an ampere. 


The selection of a good controller 
is one of the most important problems 
of setting up an electric fence. If the 
controller fails the entire system will 
fail. Home made controllers should 
never be used, since they are apt to 
deliver too much current to be safe. 
The practice of using electric light 
bulbs as fence controllers is very 
dangerous, since even with high re- 
sistance bulbs such as the 7% watt 


_bulb, the current is seven times as 


great as the mamixmum that can be 
used with safety in continuous cur- 
rent systems. When an interrupter 
is used with the bulb the current furn- 
ished by such a system is still two 
times as great as it should be to be 
safe. The use of lower resistance 
bulbs, such as the 25 watt bulb is even 
more dangerous. In general the prob- 
lem of controller construction is too 
difficult to be solved by the home 
made devices of the farmer. An ade- 
quate solution of the problem is be- 
ing worked out by the scientists hired 
by the electric fence manufacturers. 
The cost of the controller should not 
be high, but it should be sufficient to 
cover the cost of high grade materials, 
good design and good workmanship. 
The insulation must be able to with- 
stand the high voltages, and the prim- 
ary and secondary of the transformer 
must be separated to prevent direct 
connections and short circuits. 


ORRECT construction of the in- 
terrupter used in intermittent 
systems is extremely important It 
should be constructed so that if for 
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any reason it should stop operating 
the current will not be connected to 
the fence. 


In setting up an electric fence it is 
well to take certain precautionary 
measures. The fence should be sup- 
ported on good insulators so that 
there will be no leakage of electricity 
to the ground and it should be equip- 
ped with lightning arrestors near 
buildings for the protection of the 
buildings. Warning signs should be 
placed on the fence about 200 feet 
apart cautioning people that it is an 
electric fence. 


Much can be said for the value of 
the electric fence. It is easy to set up 
and easy to take down, and conse- 
quently it is especially valuable for 
temporary fences such as might be 
used in dividing a pasture for rotation 
grazing or for fencing off emergency 
pasture. The initial cost of electric 
fence is not excessive, and the cost of 
operation and maintainance is very 
slight. The cost of the controller 
which is at present the most expensive 
item, will probably decrease as the 
sales and production of electric fence 
units increase. In most cases elec- 
tric fence has proven more successful 
in restraining animals than ordinary 
fence. 


Considering the advantages that the 
electric fence affords, it is obvious 
that the farmer might do well to con- 
template its use if he plans to fence 
any land. It is true there are many 
difficulties connected with its con- 
struction and use. The danger, the 
technicalities, the lack of exact in- 
formation and the cost are negative 
factors which must be weighted 
against the advantages. The problem 
is not one that can be settled arbi- 
trarily, but must be decided by careful 
examination of the individual needs 
of each farm and farmer. 
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Life Begins For 42 


By “Doc” Abraham ’39 


the icy hills offer no treat. The 
weather’s bad as I have said, but wait 
till hail dents in your head. Yes sir, it 
sure gets worse and worse; you may 
get to ride in a hearse. 


ELCOME class of ’42; life’s 
W about to begin for you. You'll 

learn to burn the midnight oil, 
thru bull sessions and earnest toil. 
Don’t be blue if a report’s past due, 
for apple polishing will see you 
through. (Apple polishing you learn 
to do after a prelim makes you blue.) 
And ’ere the end of four short years, 
you'll be a whiz on “crocodile tears.” 

If you have a date each night at 
eight, the busting committee may give 
you the gate. Another way to get in 
a jam is not study before an exam. 

If movies conflict with a prelim 
(and the chances are not slim) better 
take time and see the show; the pre- 
lim will tell what you know. 


If you have two prelims in a day, 
instead of studying just “hit the hay.” 
In the morning you'll wake up fine 
(as for the prelim, “shoot a line.’) 
Don’t feel badly, the prof’s won’t care; 
the pigment won’t turn in their hair. 
In a month you'll get some mail, 
which will turn face quite pale. Open 
the letter and find a slip; you read 
the message and curl your lip. That’s 
called “fan mail from the college’; 
it’s just to tell you need more knowl- 
edge. Now what should you do about 
the mail? Just take some apples in a 
pail, then call on your advisor. He’ll 
pat you on the back, and ask that 
you be wiser. Oh yes, let him see you 
shed your tears, and hear you cry 
away; with just a little added effort, 
I think that it will pay. After you 
have shown your grief, and said you’d 
turn “a brand new leaf,” stop your 
crying and dry the mist; you will then 
be on the Dean’s list. 

H YES, Ithaca’s weather too, is 

often bound to make you blue. 
You'll see the paper and read with 
fright: “Two college students frozen 
last night.” But my dear, have no 
fear; you won’t miss a frozen ear. 
The wind will blow you off your feet; 





As for your first Cornell date—my 
advice is: Don’t be late. Phone her 
up and simply say: ‘Hello, honey.— 
I’m on my way.” Then into the bath- 
room for a shower; the water feels 
like ice. You won’t mind it (won't 
that date be nice.) Soon you’ve for- 
gotten about your chills; you no- 
tice that you are “fuzzy around the 
gills.” 

You lather your face and prepare 
to shave; the razor is sharp as a cor- 
set stave. You keep scraping until 
you are weak; what the ! ! ! red 
corpuscles streaming down your 
cheek! You’ve cut yourself for no 
good cause; you reach for the iodine 


"91's Smart to be Thrifty” 





PENNE Y’S 


and gauze. You smear the iodine 
on like paint, it almost causes you to 
faint. You wrap the gauze around 
your head, any minute now you'll be 
dead. Your roommate will laugh like 
a clown while you cuss him up and 
down. He’ll soon feel sorry for all 
your pain and eventually he will ex- 
plain that he used your razor in Zool- 
ogy lab. to dissect a pickled crab. 
He'll help you dress your wound and 
don your Sunday clothes, he’ll even 
slick your hair and offer to powder 
your nose. You’re all set for your 
first big thrill, you make a dash up on 
the hill. An hour late at Risley gate 
you run up to the curb. You make 
one big jump to the steps, but then 
you lose your nerve. You open the 
door and throw in your cap; soon you 
find you’ve been a sap. The cap 
comes back in a gust of air; say a 
word you wouldn’t dare. You run 
out of Risley gate, with your hair 
standing straight. You fail to meet 
your first big thrill, so you start back 
down the hill. You feel as though 
you’ve met your doom, the landlady 
must help you to your room. You 
get desperate and feel the urge to 
roam, your room-mate bids you call 
the “old ladies home.” You go to bed 
with a broken heart, but the morrow 
you wake to a brand new start. 


I GUESS I’ve told all the sour spots 
of life, but you’ll find there’s really 
fun in your strife. The part you’ll play 
toward reaching your goal requires 
true spirit of heart and soul. As for 
my advice, you don’t need it, but if 
from a professor, kindly heed it. They 
are here to help you through, so let 
them know what you can do. My 
humble advice is: make more friends, 
enjoy your very short four years, study 
hard and you’ll shed no tears. That’s 
all, dear class of ’42, Cornell wishes 
best of luck to you. 










ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Stepping Ahead 

The Ag campus is looking forward 
to an improvement that was discussed 
last spring. When Ag-Domecon sug- 
gested that the representative of all 
the organizations on the upper campus 
get together and work out a yearly 
calendar of meetings, it hit on a prob- 
lem that has caused much trouble and 
confusion in years gone by. Some 
advocates of the plan went so far as to 
propose that the calendar include soc- 
ial events; if worked out carefully 
and given proper cooperation, it should 
be highly advantageous to all the or- 
ganizations. 


The Campus Beautiful 

Most of the upper classman are so 
accustomed to coming back to the 
campus and finding new improve- 
ments everywhere that, as a usuai 
thing, they are unimpressed; but this 
year even the most unobserving joined 
the chorus of “ohs” and “ahs” when 
they saw the new stone gate posts 
that mark the new entrance to Hoy 
Field. This new entrance (on the 
northwest corner) is a big improve- 
ment over the board fence that used 
to stand there. Forming a background 
for these, is a new metal fence extend- 
ing around the ball diamond and along 
the lower edge of Alumni Field. (In- 
cidentally, this new fence shows up 
better since the underbrush has been 
removed and the lilacs trimmed). 

At last the students on the lower 
campus have come into their own: the 
new parking place across Tower Road 
from Stimson ought to prove a great 
convenience. With Lower Tower 
Road widened, straightened and flat- 
tened and new concrete curbs put in 
another big step has been taken toward 
The Campus Beautiful. 

Other noteworthy improvements are: 
a sidewalk along South Ave., across 
from Sage, West Ave., resurfaced 
and South Ave. repaved in back of 
Willard Straight, a new road (un- 
finished) from East Ave. up to the Vet 
College. 


Forty-nine Years 

The passing of Professor Cavanaugh 
is a loss that is deeply felt through- 
out the University. He had a wide 
practice as a consulting chemist, and 
was known to many students as an 
excellent teacher and friend, and in the 
forty-nine years he has spent on this 
campus his membership and active 
service has been greatly appreciated 
in many activities. 


Ithaca, New York, October, 1928 


Here and There With An Hus 


Dr. G. W. Salisbury was proud, and 
justly so, of the record the horses 
made at the State Fair: of the 14 ani- 
mals shown, all won prizes well up in 
their class. A percheron mare, Cornell 
Dixie with her foal won again to make 
her third consecutive first in the mare 
and foal class at the fair. Cornell 
also had first prize percheron mare 
and stallion colts and a Belgian mare, 
Rose De Bois, was Grand Champion 
mare bred and owned in New York 
State. 

Dr. Salisbury was not the only one 
who was glad for a chance to talk 
about his stock; Prof. J. P. Willnran 
also had something well worth men- 
tioning. To begin with, not one of the 
pigs shown was born before March 
1938 and all of the sheep shown were 
lambs. In other words his department 
is not showing old stock that has walk- 
ed away with prizes in years gone by, 
but is showing young stock, and win- 
ning with it, which proves conclus- 
ively that their breeding program is 
an effective one. For example: with 
pens of five each, Cornell took first in 
the Dorset, Hampshire, Southdown 
and Merino and second in Shropshire. 
Beside these, Corneil had lambs plac- 
ing well up in most of the breeds. 
The pigs shown ranked well in most 
classes with Cornell having the cham- 
pion pen of barrows, third and fourth 
Junior boar and sow pigs and several 
other high placings. 

The General Livestock Judging 
Team came out third at the Eastern 
States Exposition. They were topped 
by Penn State, first, and Mass., second. 
The Dairy Cattle Judging trophy was 
carried off by Ontario with Conn., New 
Hamp., Mass., W. Va., following in 
order with Cornell coming in sixth. 
Some consolation may be had in that 
Ralph Gould ’40 was high man in the 
Ayrshire division and Bob Markham 
*39 third in the Jersey breed. 


Home Ec on the March 


This June’s graduates of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics were reported 
54%4 per cent employed on Commence- 
ment Day. Of the 77 graduates, 42 
had jobs; about half, teaching, an- 
other fourth as supervisors and dieti- 
tians in restaurants and institutions, 
and the rest in a wide variety of oc- 
cupations. Nine other had announced 
that they had home-making jobs 
through marriage, and five planned 
to pursue graduate study. 


Number 1 


Zconomist Passes 

Prof. J. E. Boyle came to Cornell 
in 1917 as Extension Professor of 
Rural Economy and in 1923 was made 
Professor of Rural Economy. Since 
then he devoted his time to teaching 
and research in marketing. Before and 
after coming to Cornell he wrote many 
articles and bulletins on a wide range 
of subjects. Many of these dealt with 
the marketing of wheat which was 
special interest to him, also of im- 
portance, were his writings on co- 
operatives and their value to farmers. 
His passing deprives Cornell of a man 
valued both for his teaching and for 
his writing. 


Robert M. Adams 4-H Scholarship 
Fund 


Through the efforts of the 4-H clubs 
of this state a new fund has been set 
up as a Memorial to Robert M. Adams. 
The income from this fund will be 
available to students of the College 
of Agriculture and the College of Home 
Economics who are or have been 4-H 
members. If no 4-H students apply, 
it is available to the student body as a 
whole. 

The 4-H clubs set as their goal a 
fund of $2500.00; $2200.00 of this has 
been earned and deposited with the 
University. It will yield an income 
that will enable the formation of two 
$50.00 scholarships annually. One of 
these will be for the College of Agri- 
culture and the other for the College 
of Home Economics. 

Applications for these scholarships 
should be in the office of Resident In- 
structor Robert Hall by Nov. 1, 1938. 


Football Schedule for 1938 


Oct 1—Colgate at Ithaca 

Oct. 8—Harvard at Cambridge 
Oct. 15—Syracuse at Syracuse 
Oct. 22—Penn State at Ithaca 
Oct. 29—Columbia at New York 
Nov. 12—Dartmouth at Ithaca 
Nov. 24—Penn. at Philadelphia 


Have You Forgotten? 

that Entomology has a new insect- 
ary and greenhouses across Judd Falls 
Road and north of Tower Road and 
that the old insectary east of Home- 
Ec is to be torn down in the near fu- 
ture. 

that the U. S. building for the study 
of soil erosion has been completed just 
north of the dairy barn. 

that the horse barn burned last 
spring and has not yet been replaced. 
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Here would be the dieal space to 
branch into a fashion column, but all 
the freshwomen have been mulling 
over college clothes articles since 
July, so we probably couldn’t produce 
anything original. One word only: 
we hope to see lots of those wonder- 
ful-to-the-touch wool and angora 
sweaters and those splendid plaid 
jackets that nip in at the waist. Also 
a plug for high hair and hoops for 
evening. Let’s go romantic at night 
to make up for being seen wearing 
white uniforms and even occasionally 
of necessity, of course, hair nets and 
all the other unattractive get-ups 
we’re forced into in some courses. 


To the Freshwomen 

At this point, a word of welcome 
to the freshwomen, and if they read 
this page, the freshmen. This is prob- 
ably your tenth welcome, at ieast, so 
twill be brief. Enjoy yourself, study 
all you can without being a stooge, 
still adhering to the first suggestion, 
and read the Countryman. 

Now for all the ’41, ’40, and ’39ers, 
wasn’t it a wonderful summer? Edi- 
torially it left us all ready to plunge 
into it all and give our all for what- 
ever our favorite and most enthused 
over indoor or outdoor avocation is. 

Christmas, What Already? 

We believe in preparing for Christ- 
mas early, and avoiding that rush. 
Note the verb was. believe, that 
doesn’t tie us down at all. Not with- 
standing, the summer furnished sev- 
eral ideas for the coming (7?) holiday. 
For the college girl, who wears sweat- 
ers and therefore, can wear tricky 
belts, we suggest making them of col- 
ored wooden beads, round or square, 
or round tile beads. They’re very 
simple to make and the beads come in 
wonderful colors, so that the effects 
are lovely. The tile beads may be used 
for hot pads for the table and make 
very colorful ones. The beadwork 
requires only heavy linen thread, blunt 
needles, soft cotton or wool yarn to 
make ties to fasten the belts with, and 
the beads. If you wish the address 
of the company that sells the beads, 
address the Home Economics Editor, 
in care of the Cornell Countryman. 
Another simple (to make, not to look 
at) thing, for that friend who has an- 
nounced her engagement or might 
as weil have, is a set of cork coasters 
for glasses. The coaster can be any 
shape, but round is the most common. 
The designs may be monograms or 
pictures, painted on with water colors 
or poster paints. The coasters are 


then shellaced to make them water and 
spot-proof. They’re very smart look- 
ing. 

The best craft we’ve heard of in a 
long time is candlewicking. It seems 
it’s very simple, though expensive to 
buy. Equipment consists of a special 
needle, 16 strand untwisted cotton 
yarn made specially for candlewicking, 
and muslin, either bleached or un- 
bleached. In an article in a recent 
American Agriculturist, there is an ex- 
planation of the process and it sounds 
like fun. It’s inexpensive to make and 
quite rapid, so that you don’t slave 
forever before you see the gratifying 
results. 


Traveling Faculty 
Miss Katharine Harris, Manager of 
the Home Economics Cafeteria, and 





Miss Alice M. Burgoin, assistant Man- 
ager of the Cafeteria, have been in 
Europe since the middle of August. 
They sailed after summer school. In 
London they rented a car and toured 
England and Scotland. They visited 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the lake 
country of England. 

Miss Harris will have returned in 
time for the opening of college. Miss 
Burgoin is visiting her family in Lon- 
don and will be abroad all the first 
term. She plans to study at the Lon- 
don County Institute of Technology 
and perhaps in Paris. She has a visa 
for travel in Germany, whether she 
uses it or not depends on the outcome 
of present conditions. 


Is it news to you, too, that: 

Mashed sweet potatoes seasoned 
with powdered c’nnamon or nutmeg 
are a favorite dish in some parts of 
the country. 

In 1876, bananas were such a novel- 
ty that they were wrapped in tinfoil 
and sold at a dime each at the cen- 
tennial exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Cooking cabbage in quarters and 
chopping it later when the sections 
are tender helps to conserve the valu- 
able minerals contained in this vege- 
table. 


When packing a tea pot, the spout 
can be protected by covering it with 
an inch of rubber hose or a hollowed- 
out cork. 

Nearly 100,000,000 pounds of the new 
synthetic wool made from milk will 
be manufactured in Europe this year, 
reports indicate. 

Peeled potatoes are now being sold 
in paper-lined returnable boxes of 
35-pound capacity. 

Dried celery leaves keep well and 
make good seasoning for soup. 

Since one-third of the natural con- 
tent of wool is moisture, carpets and 
rugs will last longer if the air in the 
home is not too dry. Another recom- 
mendation for air-conditioning. 

Frozen foods were known in colonial 
days as well as now. During the win- 
ter, housewives baked large supplies 
of pies, then froze and stored them, 
to be thawed out as needed. 

Herodotus, Greek historian, says 
that Egyptian laborers used to knead 
clay with their hands while kneading 
dough with their feet. No W.P.A. 
labor there. 

A pound of small prunes is a “bet- 
ter buy” than a pound of the more 
costly large ones, if appearance doesn’t 
count, because the large pits in the 
big Ones cause the actual amount of 
pulp in the two sizes to be about the 
same. 

According to an old custom, the 
Scottish bride is carried over the 
threshold of her new home, and met 
cn the other side by the groom’s 
mother, who breaks a currant bun 
over the bride’s head. A bad aim is 
considered unlucky. Nothing like en- 
tering the bonds of matrimony with 
a sore head. 

Wet rayon should be handled care- 
fully for water weakens its fibres. 

To avoid tears and trouble when 
extracting onion juice, sprinkle salt 
on the surface of a cut onion; then 
scrape the onion with a spoon to ex- 
tract the juice. 


The earliest known method of baking 
breac was to lay the mass of dough 
on hot stones and to cover it with 
glowing ashes. 


Scientists in food research have a 


new term for toughness or tender- 
ness; it is “chewing resistance.” 


Linens look best when first ironed 
crosswise on the wrong side, then 
lengthwise on the right side. 

Imported cheese as. grated and 
packed in glass bottles, may cost at 
the raee of four dollars a pound. 
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Greetings - 


To all Cornell students returning this 
fall and a special bow to the entering 
class of 1942. The Co-op is ready to 
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Former Student Notes 


George E. Tuoti, who is associated 
with the Outpost Nurseries of Ridge- 
field, Conn., but whose work takes 
him pretty much over New England, 
is now residing in South Salem, N. Y. 

29 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Warfel are 
living at 3752 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, L. I. Mrs. Warfel (Stella Root 
°34) is associated with Macy’s in the 
silver ware department. Mike (Hotel 
33) is with Harris, Curr, Foster, ac- 
countants. His specialty is the ills of 
the culinary departments of Hotels 
and apartment Hotels. 

After graduating Houghton Priest 
accepted a very attractive offer from 
his uncle to engage in potato raising 
during the winter months at Home- 
stead, thirty miles south of Miami, 
Fla. The firm recently completed the 
potato harvesting in the south and 
the men are now in Groton, Mass., be- 
ginning their market gardening pro- 
ject in the north. Priest’s engage- 
ment to Miss Helen Lawton of Ayer, 
Mass., has already been announced. 

Lawrence E. Ide is married and has 
one child. He is employed by the Rail- 
road Perishable Inspection Agency. 
His particular job is the inspection of 
fruits and vegetables. He can be 
reached at his home, 5604 Ellsworth 

Ada Hawe has a dietary position at 
the Roanoke Hospital, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Doris C. Hendee is bridal consultant 
in the Sibley, Lindsey, and Curr de- 
partment store, Rochester. She writes 
that she was made secretary-treasurer 
of the Kappa Alpha Theta alumnae 
group in Rochester. She is also in the 
Rochester Community Players. 

Burel H. Lane is married and lives 
in Trumansburg. He is engaged in 
agriculture. 


Ann Mapes, graduate of the College 
of Home Economics, is now Home 
Bureau Agent in Perry County, Penn. 
She lives in New Bloomfield, Penn. 

Edward Muller is working for the 
Lewis and Valentine Nurseries at 
Roselyn, Long Island. His address is 
592 Grand Concourse, New York City. 

Helen E. Park is an assistant dieti- 
tian at the Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Nils Tornquist has something to say 
about what the car he drives shall 
look like. He is an automobile design- 
er, and any suggestions or greetings 
you may have will reach him if ad- 
dressed 15115 Washburn, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Ellen Van Brundt is now Mrs. 
James A. Brennan, and her address 


is Washington Street, Gloversville, N. 
York. 


Art Williams is now employed as 
assistant Farm Bureau agent of Duc- 
hess County. His home address is 
Highland, N. Y. 


Frank Ruth Zingerle has a position 
with the William Hengerer Company 
Department Store at Buffalo, New 
York. 

32 

Edith King (Mrs. J. S. Fulton) lives 
in Montreal where she resides at 1656 
Lincoln Avenue. 


Dr. J. A. B. Nolla who received his 
Ph.D. at Cornell will be the new 
Director of the Insular Experiment 
Station at Rio Piedras, in Puerto 
Rico. 


33 
Myron Collins is now located in 
Catonsville, Maryland where he _ is 
connected with the Soil Conservation 
Department. 





William Keys Lawlor is doing re- 
search work at the Henry R. Carter 
Memorial Laboratory, Savannah, 
Georgia. He married Helen Kelly of 
Savannah in September, 1936. His 
home address is 1213 East 38th Street, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Daniel A. Paddock and Mrs. Pad- 
dock (Alice Rice) ’34 live at 2630 
Thirty-ninth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. where Mr. Paddock is with 
the Farm Security Administration. 

John G. Raycroft is a horiculture 
inspector for the State of New York. 
At present he is stationed in West- 
chester County doing work on the 
“Dutch elm disease”. 


Merle W. Reese is a commercial 
floriculturist at Ransomville, N. Y. 

Herbert E. Wright has taken sev- 
eral education courses at Rutgers 
University while he was_ teaching 
manual training in an institution for 
the feeble-minded. At present he is 
state farmer at the State Prison Farm. 
His address is 50 Elizabeth Street, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


"34 

Robert Bradley is now farming on 
his farm at Indian Castle, New York. 

Don Call, who has been teaching in 
Dundee for two and one-half years, 
is now in Agricultural Conservation 
work. 

Jack Evans has a dairy and poultry 
farm on the Taughannock Boulevard. 
He and his wife, the former Dorothy 
Warren of Ithaca, are very proud of 
their baby son. 

Bob Grover is employed by the 
Agronomy Department here at Cor- 
ell. Bob and his wife live at 410 Hud- 
son Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Howard M. Hodge is a bacteriolo- 
gist for the U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company in Baltimore. His address is 
Cleveland Rd., Linthicum Hts., Md. 

Mrs. George F. Jasper, Jr. (Ruth N. 
Cook) B.S. may be addressed in care 
of the International Harvest Company, 
801 Chile, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
S. A. 

J. Richard McGraw has been trans- 
ferred by the Oliver Farm Machinery 
Company from Easton, Md., to Aroo- 
stook County, Maine. 

Lester Rawlins is teaching agricul- 
ture. He married Marla Snyder of Can- 
ton, N. Y. on July 14, 1937. They live 
in Heuvelton, N. Y. 


Clarence C. Spence is in the econo- 
mics department of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Can. 


Eunice Gulbe is employed as a die- 
titian at the new general hospital at 
Port Huron, Michigan. 


Miss Jessie Eleanor Walbridge of 
Infield, New Hampshire, and Millett 
Granger Morgan of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, were married in Enfield, 
June 29, 1937. 

35 

Elizabeth Donovan is now assis- 
tant Home Demonstration Agent of 
Erie County. 

Anna Belle Hulslander is now a 
dietitian at the Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford, Conn. Formerly Anna was 
dietitian in the Y. M. C. A. tea room 
at Hartford. 

Jim E. McDonald is research soil 
technologist for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in Bath, N. Y. He is mar- 
ried to Carroll Connely ’35 and has 
a pair of twins, They reside at 203 E. 
Washington St., Bath, N. Y. 

Mary W. Steinman is now a dietitian 
interne at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Eighth and Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fred Warren is the district county 


































































































































































































































































































































































































agent in charge of vegetable crops in 
two counties. His address is 43 Col- 
lege Street, Portland, Maine. 


°36 

Lucille Case is an assistant Home 
Demonstration Agent and is living in 
Chaumont, New York. 

Robert Grieg is assistant Farm Bur- 
eau agent in Columbia county. He 
writes that he misses rowing on the 
Cornell crew. 

Milton Hislop is in charge of the 
soil conservation work in Essex coun- 
ty. 

37 

Ralph M. Dodds who took the winter 
course in Dairy Industry this winter 
is now working for the Cabot Farmer 
Cooperative Creamery. His present 
address is Cabot, Vt. 

Vincent Smith finished his studies 
in February and immediately left to 
accept a position as Assistant Man- 
ager of “The Blossom Shop” at Sara- 
sota, Florida. The shop is owned by 
John V. DuBois, Cornell ’25, who also 
owns and operates two flower stores 
in Bradenton. 

Milton H. Stickles of Claverach, 
New York is assisting his father on 
a large dairy farm in Claverach. He 
is also taking charge of the G. L. F. 
trucking and has to go to Albany most 
every day, but is enjoying his work 
very much. 


The Cornell Countryman 
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Robert B. Child, assistant in agro- 
nomy, is working toward his M.S. de- 
gree. His thesis is on the study of the 
relationship between soil types and 


yields on New York State cost ac- 
count farms. 

Helen P. Cothran is now working at 
the St. John’s Riverside Hospital in 
Yonkers, New York. She is assistant 
dietitian in charge of the teaching and 
supervision of the special diet kitchen. 
She writes; “It’s a grand job and I’m 
very happy in it.” Helen was Former 
Student Notes editor of the COUN- 
TRYMAN in 1936. 

Winifred Drake is in Northfield, 
Mass. working at the National Head- 
quarters of the American Youth Hos- 
tel Association. 

Florence Mekeel is scientific illus- 
trator at the Bailey Herbarium here 
in Ithaca. 
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Pauline Messinger has been a stu- 
dent dietitian at the Y. W. C. A. in 
Hartford, Conneticut since February 
14, 

Frank Politi is in charge of the 
landscaping at the State Hospital for 
Incipient Tuberculosis at Raybrook, 
New York. 

Charles Tuthill is Research Assis- 
tant in Plant Pathology here at Cor- 
nell and lives at Ithaca, New York, 
Rn. 2D: 2. 

Phil Wolff is running a landscape 
business of his own in the Adiron- 
dacks and is being quite successful 
with it. He is located at Saranac Lake 
and his address is Box 294, Saranac 
Lake. 

38 

Warren Wilson of Spring Valley, 
a senior in floriculture, is supervisor 
of the Rock Gardens at Cornell. He 
took over the position vacated by Max 
Nagler who left May 1. 

“Ted” Kangas, last year’s editor 
of the Cornell Countryman, is work- 
ing for the Franklin Research Com- 
pany demonstrating a new waxing 
process for vegetables. His headquar- 
ters are at 214 Thurston Ave. Ted is 
still a bachelor but we wonder for 
how long? 

Ray Miller, former circulation man- 
ager, is working on his home farm at 
Constableville. Ray is going into the 
poultry business. 
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Modern PHOTOGRAPHY 
Modern PLATE MAKING 


Skilled artist and engravers 
are at your service for all 
of your pictorial needs. 


Ithaca Engraving Company 


SENECA and TIOGA 








ITHACA, N.Y. | 











Your First Lesson ! 
shop ROTHSCHILD’S 


for Every Student 
Need ! 


For over 56 years Rothschild’s have been serving 
Cornell students. Providing them with all neces- 
sities for college life from room furnishings to 
stunning new clothes. Make Rothschild’s your 
shopping headquarters for the coming year... . 
we guarantee you the best in quality merchandise 


and good service. 


ROTHSCHILD’S 





| Tmo: BH. DRUG STORE 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Ave. ITHACA, N. Y. Phone 2482 


Prescriptions Carefully and 
Promptly Compounded 


CAMERAS 
FILMS 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 

FOUNTAIN PENS 
ALARM CLOCKS 

CANDY 

WASH CLOTHS and TOWELS 


Lending Library Notary Public 


FREE DELIVERY 
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LET INTERNATIONALS | 


HAUL IT 


.@ Truck owners get the real measure of International 
Trucks only when they watch them at work in their 
own hauling. Then they get a better demonstration 
of stamina and economy— more performance per dollar 
—than they have ever known before. 

International builds every type of truck to meet 
every trucking need, from Half-Ton pick-up to pow- 
erful Six-Wheelers. In all, there are 30 models in 99 
wheelbase lengths. And every one of them is all-truck 
in every inch and ounce of construction and design. 
Every International is engineered for outstanding 
performance and styled for brilliant appearance. The 
illustrations on this page show how modern Intefna- 


tional design fits into the transportation of farm loads. 


International Pick-Up Trucks are available in Half- 
Ton and % to 1-ton sizes. This is the Half-Ton Model 
D-2 with 125-in. wheelbase. The special rack-body 
truck above is the 11/2 -ton Model DS-30, a powerful 
truck with special low range for work in soft fields, etc. 


For performance, the trucks speak for 
themselves on every hauling job. 
There are 242 International Com- 
pany-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada and there are thou- 
sands of dealers all over the country 
ready to give any truck user a demon- 


stration at his convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue & 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





